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be genuinely independent associations of diviners, priests, physicians, or scribes, all of
whom required extensive education.21 The strength of such professional organizations
enabled them to survive the rise and fall of empires for nearly 2,000 years.

For several hundred years the educated classes of Mesopotamia were of necessity
bilingual. Even though Akkadian replaced Sumerian as the spoken language of the
people, the literary output in the Sumerian language continued until around 1500 B.C.
The scribes of the edubbas not only wrote in Sumerian, they began to translate the
Sumerian works of all kinds into Akkadian. First, law codes, royal inscriptions, and
legal decisions began to appear in Akkadian, and then the Sumerian myths and epics.
Around 1700 B.C. the translation of Sumerian texts into Akkadian apparently
stopped, but the scribes maintained their bilinguality for centuries. Sumerian texts,
preserved in classical form, became a model for style and content not only to
Akkadians, but also to the Babylonians and Assyrians, as well as to the Hittites and
other peripheral civilizations. Even the Akkadian-speaking scribes in the edubbas of
the Babylonian period could write new works in Sumerian, much as the Italian-,
French-, and English-speaking scholars of the Renaissance in Europe could compose in
classical Greek and Latin.

The edubbas at their best were quite versatile institutions. As the story unfolds,
the description by Kramer is extraordinarily illuminating:

It was in the course of the last half of the third millenium that the
Sumerian school system matured and flourished. . . . The number of scribes who
practiced their craft throughout those years ran into the thousands; there were
junior scribes and "high" scribes, royal and temple scribes, scribes who were
highly specialized for particular categories of administrative activities, and
scribes who became leading officials in state and government. There is every
reason to assume, therefore, that numerous scribal schools of considerable size
and importance flourished throughout the land. . . .

Moreover, rather unlike present-day institutions of learning, the Sumerian
school was also the center of what might be termed creative writing. It was here
that the literary creations of the past were studied and copied; it was here, too,
that new ones were composed. While it is true, therefore, that the large majority
of graduates from the Sumerian schools became scribes in the service of the
temple and palace and among the rich and powerful of the land, there were some
who devoted their lives to teaching and learning. Like the university professor of
today, many of these ancient scholars depended for their livelihood on their
teaching salaries and devoted themselves to research and writing in their spare
time. The Sumerian school, which probably began as a temple appendage,
became in time a secular institution; the teachers were paid, as far as we can see,
out of the tuition fees collected from the students. The curriculum, too, was
largely secular in character.22
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